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theory of functions which ever since have proved a rich and permanent source of the most suggestive material. Clebsch sustains, so to speak, a complementary relation to Riemann. Coming originally from Konigsberg, and occupied with mathematical physics, he had found during the period of his work at Giessen (1863-68) the particular direction which he after- ' wards followed so successfully at Gottingen. Well acquainted with the work of Jacobi and with modern geometry, he introduced into these fields the results of the algebraic researches of the English mathematicians Cayley and Sylvester, and on the double foundation thus constructed, proceeded to build up new approaches to the problems of the entire theory of functions, and in particular to Riemann's own developments. But with this the significance of Clebsch for the development of our science is not completely characterized. A man of vivid imagination who readily entered into the ideas of others, he influenced his students far beyond the limits of direct instruction; of an active and enterprising character, he founded, together with C. Neumann in Leipsic, a new periodical, the Mathe-matische Annalen, which has since been regularly continued, and is just concluding its 41 st volume.
We recall further those memorable years of Heidelberg, from 1855 to perhaps 1870. Here were delivered Hesse's elegant and widely read lectures on analytic geometry. Here Kirch-hoff produced his lectures on mathematical physics. Here, above all, Helmholtz completed his great papers on mathematical physics, which in their turn served as basis for Kirch-hoffs elegant later researches.
It remains now to speak of the second Berlin school, beginning also about the middle of the century, but still operating upon the present age. Kummer, Kronecker, Weierstrass, have been its leaders, the first two, as students of Dirichlet, pre-eminently engaged in developing the theory of numbers, while the last,ill form the standard text-book on this subject.
